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MONDAY EVENING - JUNE 6, 1938 


8:00 P. M. - COTTON PROBLEMS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


WORTH CENTRAL REGION - EVENING CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Stevens Hotel - Chicago 


86 Of IAP 


. (Representatives of State Committee 
from Missouri and Illinois) 


(P8:00 to 10700 P. M..- INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS (By appointment) - Claude R. Wickard 


8:00 P. M. - CORN LOAN 


Harry N. Schooler | 
John B. Wilson, Jr. 


- Wm. McArthur: - » se) 
(Designated representatives of 
State committee and.corn loan fieldmen) 


3:00 P. il, - FARMER FIELDMAN’ON EDUCATION PROGRAM.~ John B, Wilson, Jr. 


2 66 its 
9450 
10:00 = 
10330: - 


COUNTY YIELDS - Missouri 
COUNTY YIELDS - Illinois 
COUNTY YIELDS - Indiana 


COUNTY YIELDS 


Ohio 


TUESDAY EVENING - JUNE 7, 1938 
ee 


SaGOurs 


8:00 P. 


8:00 P. 


8:00 P. M. 


M. 


M. 


CROP INSURANCE 


SUGAR BEETS 


(George D. Bradley 
. (OLMatt W.. Wing 
(Arthur J. Hamann 
(E, L. Jacobson 
(John B. Kimberly 
(Phil Smith 
(Wayne H. Darrow 
(Richard H, Roberts 
(Porter M, Hedge 


FP I ee I PD 


= feudeeneed (ie, “State Committee) 
Sons heed Gli, spate Committec) 
Di higeeed. (ld. tah Committec) 
Lido need (Ohio State Committee) 


-~ Roy Green - Leroy K. Smith 
(Representatives of State conmittee 
on crop insurance and all ‘erop 
insurance supervisors) 


_C. BR. Oviatt - Grant G. Thompson 
(Designated persons from State 
committees on sugar beets) 


COUNTY ASSOCIATION EXPENSE - John W. Graff - Frank A. Brown 


AERIAL SURVEY 


(Designated member of State 
committee handling county 
association expense) 


—- Ralph H, Moyer 
(Designated member of State connittee 
on aerial/an any fieldmen doing 
aerial work) 


(Tuesday Evening - June 7 - continued) 


8:00 - COUNTY YIELDS - Michigan © + J.-J. Reed (Mich. State Committee) 
8:30 - COUNTY YIELDS - Wisconsin - J. J. Reed (Wis. State Committee) 
9:00 - COUNTY YIELDS°- Minnesota - J. J. Reed (Minn. State Committee) 


9:30 Po Me = ‘STATE ‘AND COUNTY EXPENSE - Claude’R. Wickard - Harry. N, Schooler 
(All members of State commit peaee 


WEDNESDAY EVENING -~ JUNE 8, 1938 


8:00 P. M. - county YIELDS - Iowa - J. J. Reed (Iowa Statec Committee) 
8:30 P, M..~ COUNTY ‘YIELDS -.Nebraska-'J, J. Reed (Neb. State Committcc) 
TOO Fy. Mel — COUNTY YIELDS - So. Dak.- J. J. Reod (S. D. State Committee) 


8:00 - 10:00 P. M, — INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS (By appointment) 
Claude R. Wickard 


Harry N. Schooler 
John B. Wilson, Jr. 
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United States Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
(Stevens Hotel - Chicago ) 


MONDAY - JUNE 6, 1938 Claude R. Wickard, Presiding 


i ee ee 


(Grand Ballroom) 


MOO mai FOponine (ReMerksh ass s.0 o's vlewic'e's so ole-0s vie vees Clalcd Ay Wiererd. 


11;00 Wheat Situation and Its Relation 
EP Rei RO bel LOO s sat esisins gps oy see eHerry ls sotnee Lom. 


12:00 NGG IOB TG te sa ates ial <6 coon ie ences vie see e+ bE ek 
Admins Officer, - 
Western Division. 
1;00 PM Iunch 


2300 Wheat Discussion 
3:00 Crop Insurance (Progress Report):........Leroy K. Smith. 
4300 Recess 
4;30 Agricultural Problems of the South.......I. W. DUGGAN, Director 
Southern Division, AAA. 
5: 30 What Minnesota Farmers Are Being Told 
About the Cotton Belt AAA Program......Lloyd W. Mehlhaus 
6;00 What Arkansas Farmers Are Being Told 
About the Corn Belt AAA Progrem........Harold Young, Chairman 
Pulaski County, Arkensas. 
TUESDAY ~ JUNE 7, 1938 Harry N. Schooler, Presiding 


(Grend Ballroom) 


9;00 AM Establishment of Individual Farm 
MOCAT ARTO ENONG solo hh a's oe VR eae aieade COO Heed. 


12:00 Iunch 

1;00 PM Performance Procedure for 1938.........-eed0hn WW. Graff 
Ralph H. Moyer 
Grant G. Thompson 


4:00 Recess. 
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TUESDAY - JUNE 7 (cont.) 


4;30 PM Performance Procedure (continued) 


6; 00 Our Impressions of the Washington 

Office and Suggestions for 

POV GIOIA Use slates ciel etcie se ares siele ss coccveoeeeharry M. Combrink 
Charles B. Gregory 
Jess Alton 
Ernest M. Luther 
Jemes P. Paulson 

WEDNESDAY - JUNE 8, 1938 Harry N. Schooler, Presiding. 


(North Bellroom) 
9:00 AM Performance Proeedure (contimed) 


11;00 Preparation of 1938 Applications 
aol Uteatgl: bal Rays Morphy Ors pare oN ae re ae AIA ea Jonn W. Graff 


12; 00 Lunch 
Claude R. Wickard, Presiding. 


1;00 Pi Need for More Efficient Administration 
in County and State Offices,.........+-eed« Bs. HUTSON, 
. Asst. Admin., A. A.A. 


2:00 Suggestions for Improving State 
UTA COLODGTAUIONE Grice ee cia att sisi eve attiene cet eMeurice A. Dean 
3: 00 How Can Weshington Office Be of More 
Pie Om VOM GOINGS Ofer shlsir shay estonia ls shige 5 eJames V. Stevenson 
3; 30 How Can State Office Be of More 
Fed Dm COmGOUNUALOGnts/e stele cis sails sie sits ate-e eccesstcd BH. Rupert 
4; 00 Recess 
4; 30 Improvements in County Organization - 


Articles of Association and Duties of 
County and Community Committeemen.......Harold C. Simerson 


County Office Organization..............Paul Forney 


5330 How We Sell the Program to Farmers 
Became Ce GOUNnLY, OL Oss s1s,010.5-6 Sipe Satine lh --M. L. Howell 
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THURSDAY - JUNE 9, 1938 


John B. Wilson, Jr., Presiding. 


(Grand Ballroom) 


9:00 AM Educational Program (Opening Remarks)....John B. Wilson, Jr. 


1:00 


PM 


PANG JU RAUILLC GLU ROME Se aig: es ates 'e:00¥ sen) 9) s.0 4% le a6 -George D. Bradley 

Abe e Eg eR S54 7S Spomehl ca lee a Wee Rr ee seater aie eae ~Cliff W. Wing 
Farmer-Business Men's Meetings........... Arthur J. Hamann 
OG OO GILES st siele «5 ere eral ony etanyiaiereke > seecceedse Le Jacobsen 

Pe euChL Oe teMetene ety ie tice tein orate 's are’ b. 5) alas 5187 fe ais, be Wes -John B. Kimberley 

oh IRAN ER GUEST Slay "[3 2) lpr ce Rael enel mellem a BD nar ee nny rear -Phil Smith 

POW me GH Lae Gol ORI HOLD oe ip ses 6c 6 041s" elsiele ~ WAYNE H. DARROW, Chief 


Regional Contact, AAA. 


Questions And ANSwWers....sec0cscccesscceeerentcnard H. Roberts 
Porter M. Hedge 


Lunch 

Claude R. Wickard, Presiding 
a Ciind ePTeE RI CLCge, seg) oie secesh ios e avere rotors a ose. 6 oie lalate) tes PELL 
SSE OIE @ Vatei ete ecathy cl) e.hsye afs.0 e's Reoiehovs ahatere D. A. FitzGerald 


1. When Should It Be Released? 

ee Payments for General Diversion. 
5. Small Farms — Minimum Acreages. 
4. Non-Diversion Areas. 

So. Crop Classification. 

6 Practice Payments. 
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(PRELIMINARY for use at Mla Central AAA conference in Chicago, June 6-9, 1938.) 
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Suggested Outline for Corn Belt Farm Meetings. ~Pattinont of 4, | 
R hl Sticy axe | 
What is the price of corn? Of hogs? eR soy eS. i 


How much will one bushel of corn or one 200-pound hog buy now? 
5 years ago? 10 years ago? 15 years ago? (See Table I, Page las) 


How high must.corn and hog prices be to make money? 


What is parity price now? Is this high enough for money making? 
(See Table II,. Pages 2, 3.) 


What do you think of the prospect for parity prices the next year or two? 


That is keeping prices down? Large supplies? Prospect of big crop? 
How large is the crop estimated to be? (See Table III, Page 4,) 


Has the AAA program kept corn supplies in balance with demand this year? 
Why not? 


Do you think non-commercial corn arcas, such as the South, give unfair 
competition? That AAA has encouraged Southern dairy competition? 
(Sce Tables IV, V, VI; Pages 5, 6.) 


Do you want a corn loan this fall? How large should the loan be? 
(Sco Chart I, Bage 7.) 


How large does the crop have to be before a vote is taken on marketing 
quotas? (See Page 8.) 


Is there apt to be such a vote this year? 


Would you favor marketing quotas for corn, if a referendum is held? 
Why? Or why not? 


In a year of extreme shortage and high prices what kind of relief are 
consumers entitled to? Should tariffs be lowered? 


How does the general business situation affect the amount of money spent 
in butcher shops? (Table VII, Page 9; Chart Il, Bage 10.2 


Do you think the American people can consume more corn-hog products? 
(Table VIII, Page 11; Chart III, Page 12; Tables 1X and X, Pages 13 
and 14.) 


How much do they consume now? 5 years ago? 10 years ago? 
(Table VIII, Page 11; Tables IX and X, Pages 13 and 14.) 


What will cause them to do this? Lower prices? Higher wages? More 
steady employment? Changing diet? 


What factors influence exports of corn-hog products? 

What is the prospect for exporting more corn-hog products? What about 
prohibitive tariffs and embargoes against American farm products? 
(Table XI, Page 15; Table XII, Page 16.) 

How large are imports of foreign farm products? Pork? ‘Wheat? Eggs? 
Dairy products? Others? How does this compare with 5 years ago? 


10 years ago? 15 years ago? (Table XIII, Page 17.) 


Do you think farm imports threaten your market? If imports should be 
shut off entirely, what would be the effect on exports? 


Are trade agrecnents likely to help the export narket for farm products? 
(Pages 18, 19.) 


Whore doos the money come from for financing the farm program and who 
pays the bill? (Tables XIV and XV, Page 20.) 


Without a farm program what do you think of your future? 


Attached to this outline are factual materials for reference. 
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Table I.--Nunber of bales of cotton: (500 pounds), bushels of wheat, bushels 
of corn, and 200-pound hogs needed to buy a standard 2e-horse farn 
wagon in the United States, 1921-37. 


be. DS ee ae 


Average . | Nunber Nunber Nunber Nunber 
Year wholesale. bales of cot- bushels of bushels of 200—pound 

price of ton needed wheat necded corn needed hogs necded 

double to buy double to buy double to buy double to buy double 

wagon wagon wagon wagon wagon 
1921 fee? © 2.07 | feos OS 212 7.6 
1922 #i00.80 — 697 eS 170 6.0 
1923 Ww. 05 79 ge hy 140 fhe 
1924 Mee, LB. 293 8 oe en fete 
1925 Wes. 90% 093 ) 66 99 4.5 
1926 103.07 1.54 80 148 4,4 
1927 103.07 as 86 133 5.4 
1928 103507 © ane cc y Aes 119 core 
1929 ga,24. % 1.08 90 | 109. 5.0 
1930 weeaes. * 1.81 “ieee. 77) 122 ans 
1931 "$806.60 & 2.83 Seo ok 176 Toa 
1932 Pe 19 2.61 oa eee 287 hye | 
1933 e357 5 1.82 eae 220 1162 
1934 Pec. sl «9 1.32 99 131 907 
1935 e.2s 1.45 | 97 106 469 
1936 82,24 1.35 84 106 A,4 
1937 eeO.7? « 2.09 | g8 98 4.8 


Crop Reporting Board, Bureau of Agricultural Boonomics. — 
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Table II1.--Average Price Received by United States Farners and Parity Price 


1932 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Der. 


1933 
Jane 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
et. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1934 
Jane 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Cet. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1935 
Jane 
Feb. 


March 
2k 


April 


Average* 
Price 
cents 


per bu. 


35.6 
38.5 
Bees 
34,6 
$2.8 
dB 1416 


Parity 
Price 
cents 


per bu. : per 1b. per lb. per bu. per bu. 100 lbs. 
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Average* 
Price 
scents 
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1932-1933 


Parity 
Price 
cents 


1a03 


13.3 
13.1 
13,0 
12.9 
12.8 


12.6 
12.5 
12.4 
12.5 
12.6 
12.8 
15.3 
13.9 
14.4 
14.4 
14.4 
14,4 


aon es pw ws 


Average* Parity 


Price 
cents 


29.9 
30.2 
28.0 
21.6 
19.4 
18.8 


19.1 
19.4 
20.6 
28.2 
38.9 
40.2 
55.4 
48.8 
46.5 
38.8 
40.6 
42.0 


e 
feet sD) ©) 203) Py KO 
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US ie See Recs SES 


I 
O1 
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Price 
cents 


63.7 
68.7 


cen 68.1 


67.4 
66.8 
66.1 


65.9 
64.8 
64.2 
64.8 
65.5 
66.1 
68.7 
Teo 
74.5 
74.5 
74.5 
74,5 


75el 
7528 
770 
77.0 
Te ot 
78.3 
78.3 
(Ae, 
80.9 
80.9 
80.9 
80.9 


80.9 

81.5 

82.2 
** 


82.2 


Average* 
Price 
dollars 


4,23 
4.06 
‘Be (8 
Beco 
3.05 
Leld 
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Price 
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(continued) res We 


Wheat Cotton Corn Hogs 
Average* Parity Avérage* Parity Average Parity Average Parity 
Price Price Price Price Price Price Price Price 
cents cents cents cents cents cents dollars dollars 


per bue per bu. -per 1b. per 1b. per bue per bue TOO. Db 66. 2OCUlL Dae 


May 87.8 113.2 12.0 1560 Ae 84.8 8202 7.92 9224 
June 7763 112.3 11.8 1507 83.3 81.5 8.36 9.47 
July “5 o& 111.4 Lles 15.6 82.4 80.9: 8.40 2.21.0 
Auge 808 114.0 11.4 16.0 8068 82.8 10.22 9-31 
Sept. 8502 113.2 10.6 LS sas 78.20 B22: 10.29 9024 
Oct. 951 111.4 10.9 ae iso 80.9 9.56 9.10 
Nove 8726 111.4 11.5 L5sG% 56 «4 80.9: 8.54 OFLU 
Dece 89.0 111.4 11.4 15.6 5320 80.9 8.72 9.10 
1936 

Jane 920 Lise? sed lod LB Gia? 3 5305: 80.9- 8.91 LO 
Feb. 91.1 111.4 11.0 15.6 555 80.9 9.34 9.10 
March 89.5 Ji0so7 74s A151. 15.5 56 4 80.2 9.17 9.02 
April 854 110.5 11.2 15.5 572 80.2 9.38 9.02 
May ee ol.6 110.5 11.3 15.5 60.0: 80.2 Bi 59 9.02 
June 799 110.5 11.4 15.5 61.3 8002 8.91 9202 
July 94.1 111.4. 12.6 15.6 B0062 80.9: 9.14 9.10 
Aug. 10561 114.0 12.3 16.0 103.7 82.8 9.89 9.31 
Sept. 14.3 114.9 12.6 16.1 104.7: 836d" - 9,68 9.39 
Oct. 106.8 ‘115.8 L202 16.2 oi ac 84.41 Deut 9.46 
Nove 106 4 115.8 12.0 1672.0, aie Gace 84 .1- . 8.74 9.46 
Dece 114.5 115.8 12.4 16.2 3500 84 1 9 9.46 
19357 

Jane 1236 116.7 12.6 16.4 100.6 84.7 9.40 9253 
Febe 124.9 117.6 12.6 16.5 103.6 85.4 ake 9.60 
March 1l2d02 11835) 4251325 16.6 105.4 86.0 Ab Pees 9,67 
April 1266 121.1 14.0 17.0 he ot 88.0 9.04 9.89 
May 118.3 121.1 12.8 17.0 1l2le2 88 .O 9.39 9.89 
June 108.9 120.2 12 04 16.9 117.2 8743 Dsl? 9.82 
July > 112.8 L20%2740 1Lee6 16.9 O7F Cl LeeL 87.35 10.70 9.82 
Auge 99.4 120.2 10.7 16.9 102-6 87.35 11.46 9.82 
Septe 9320 119.3. 9-0 16 o.4 193 «9 86.7 10-55 9.75 
Octe 88.7 117.6 Sel 16.5 58.9 85 4 9.78 96 
Nove 81.9 116.7 port 16.4 48.0 84.7 - 8.25 9.53 
Dece Boee- L116. ¢ 7.6 16.4 48.5 84.7 7 o4 9253 
1938 

Jane 88.6 114.9 fers) 16.1 D202 83.59 (Pele! 9.39 
Feb. 86 66 115.8 Bel 16.2 51.7 84.1 7.04 9.46 
March 800d 115.8 84 


16.2 S165 84.1 8.35 9.46 


* Crops and Markets. 
** Parity changed to include interest and taxese 


Compiled from "The Agricultural Situation" and "Average Prices Received 
by Farmers with Comparisons", Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table III. CORN - U.S. HARVESTED ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 

DOMESTIC Seacon teenager eee 

YEAR ACRES PRODUCTI ON EXPORTS 1/ Price to Farmers | 
(Harvested) .(Bushels ) _ (Bushels ) (Cents) 
1919 98,145,000 2,678,541,000 16,729, 000 151.3 
1920 101,359,000  3,070,604,000 70, 906, 000 61.8 
1921 103,155,000 2,928 ,442,000 179,490, 000 52.3 
1922 100,345,000  2,707,306,000 96,596,000 74.5 
1923 101,123,000 2,875,292, 000 23,135, 000 82.5 
1924 100,420,000 2,223,123,000 9,791,000 106.1 
1925 101,331,000  2,798,367,000 24,783,000 69.9 
1926 99,452,000 2,546, 972,000 -19,819,.000 74.65 
1927 98,357,000  2,616,120,000 19,409, 000 85.0 
1928 100,336,000 2,665,516, 000 41,874,000 84.0 
1929 97,805,000 2,521,032, 000 "10, 281,000 79.9 
1930 101,465,000  2,080,421,000 3,317, 000 5966 
1931 106,912,000  2,575,611,000 3,969,000 3220 
1932 110,577,000 2,931,281, 000 8,775, 000 31.9 
1933 105,963,000 2,399,632,000 4,965,000 52.2 
1934 92,354,000 1,461,123,000 2, 324,000 81.5 
1935 95,804,000 2,303,747,000 816,000 65.5 
1936 93,020,000  1,507,089,000 553,000(Prelimin~ 104.5 
193XPrelim .) 93,810, 000 2,644,995, 000 55.1 


ox, anus 


uy - Including meal but excluding re-exports. Year beginning July 1. 


2/ - Beginning October. 
Sources; Agricultural Statistics, 1937, December 1937 issue of 
' Crops and Markets for 1936 and 1937 figures, and 
Foreign Crops and Markets, Nov. 20, 1937. 
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Table IV. CORN PRODUCTION IN SOUTH COMPARED WITH IOWA 


or 
28,730,000 Ae 


1938-32 Ave. 1935 1936 
28,807,000 As 31,102,000 A. 29,266,000 A. 


Harvested Corn Acreage 
12 Southern States [1 


Iowa 11,453,000 Ae 9,826,000 Ae 10,759,000 Ae 11,189; 000 A. 
verage Yiela Per Acre . 

12 Southern States [1 15.3 Bue 15.4 Bus Toe7) Bus Vier bus 
Iowa 38 Pr Bue 38.0 Bue ier Bue £530 Bue 


Corn Production 
12 Southern States 
Iowa 


[1 442,141,000Bu. 479,466, O0OBu. 
438,792, 000Bue 373, 388, OO0Bu. 


Cash Income from Corn Sold 
12 Southern States /1 


Iowa 


402,208,000Bue 491,497, OOCBu. 
190,434, 000Bus 503,505, D00Bu. 


$23,630,000 
42,875,000 


$26,140, 000 
36,400, 000 


lz [2 


The 1928-32 average annual yield of corn in these states was 15.3 bushels per 
acre, compared with an average yield of 25.7 bushels per acre for all farms in 
the United States, and an average yield of 38.3 bushels per acre in Iowa. 


Corn acreage in these States is about ay times the corn acreage in Iowa, 
yet Iowa produces as many bushels of corm as all 12 of these states. 


am - Vae, NeCare, S Car, Ga, Flas, Tenn., Alas, Misse, Ark., La-, Oklae, 


ana Texase 
[2 - Not available. 


Table Ve HOW MUCH HAS THE COTTON PROGRAM IN 
5-Year Cotton Acreage _ Corn Acreage 
Average ' 39,619,000 Acres ; 28,807,000 Acres 
1928-32 


CREASED SOUTHERN CORN PRODUCTION? 


—— 


tN Gage Production 
'442,141,000 Bushels 


’ 
og ee eecee ae nt A TL LR 


SINCE 1928 - 32 


‘Cotton Acres ; Gorn Acreage /1 ; Gorn Production /1 ne 


YEAR ‘Reduced from! Increase OR. Decrease ; Increase OR Decrease 
(1928-32 Ave | 
: : Acres ‘ Bushels 
1933 +11,056,000 Ae: 2,063,000 : | : 12, 033, 000 
1934 :13,550,000 2,461,000 ; : 71,373, 000 
1935 :12,787,000 2,294,000 } 1 137 7G20,000 FS 
1936 :10,718,000 459,000 ;} : 39,933, 000 
1937 : 7,277,000 Br tr, OOO : 49,356,000 


fh Increase or decrease is shown for year indicated from 1928-32 average. 
In the five years, 1933-37, 12 Southern States reduced cotton acreage an average 
of 11,078,000 acres each year, as compared with the 5-year average for 1928-32; 


Be 


increased corn acreage an average of 1,440,000 acres each of those yearse 
Southern corn production actually decreased under the 1928-32 average three 

of those five years. There was a net decrease for the 5-year period during which 
AAA programs were in effect in the South. 


On the average, during the five years, 1933-37, only one acre was shifted 
to corn production out.of every 7-2/3 acres, approximately, taken out of cotton 
proauctione 


\hhen there are surpluses of livestock and livestock feeds, they are produced 
outside of the, South, yet the South is doing its share in preventing such sur- 
plusese The 320 pounds of: cottonseed produced from the average acre of cotton has 
a feed value equal to 5.7 bushels of corn. ‘hen the Southern farmer reduces his 
cotton crop one acre, he reduces production of livestock feed supplies the equiva- 
lent of 5-7 bushels of corn. With an average corn yield in the South of 153 
bushels per acre, the average cotton grower would have to plant more than an acre 
of corn for each three acres taken out of cotton in order to continue producing 
the same livestock feed equivalent. 


Table VI. DAIRY SITUATION IN SOUTH COMPARED WITH WISCONSIN 
NUMBER OF MILK COWS PER FARM 
L870 © 1880'%421890' -" 1900's 1910)%91920--"1925 «61950; Ayes 


United States 3.64 2.93 3529 2.88 3.06 3.33 3.5 366 Gacs 
South Wat B48 +1698). 1095 1.48 1.664.274 ,1.75 °° eV? ~ es07 
Wisconsin SeOl Ss51 5.12 5.68 7.85 9.68 10.43,931-03" Toeae 
NUMBER OF FARMS IN SOUTH AND THOSE REPORTING DAIRY CATTLE 

1920 1930 1935 
Number of Farms in South /1 2,790,497 2,841,662 2, 983, 996 
Number of Farms Reporting Dairy Cattle ie 1,763, 553 1,760, 248 Asal, vee 
Percentage of All Farms Report'g. D.eCattle 63.2 Gilet 81.4 


ek - Vae, NeCare, SeCare, Tenne, Flae, Gae, Alas, Misse, Lae, Arke, Okla., 
and Texas. . 

/2 - Designated in the various census years as follows: 1920, dairy cows 
and heifers 2 years old and over; 1930, cows and heifers born before 
1928 kept mainly for milk production; 1935, cows of all kinds milked 
during all or any part of 19%. 

The average number of dairy cows in the 12 states listed is just slightly 
over two per farm, compared with an average of nearly four for all farms in the 
United States, and an average of more than ten per farm in Wisconsin. 

More than one-fourth of the farm families in these 12 states do not have 
a dairy cowe The lack of dairy cows in the South is in a large measure responsible 


for the inadequate diet of many of the 800,000 farm families in these states who 


do not have a dairy coWe 
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Wheat Conditions Must Exist Before Corn Referendum May Be Called? 


A supply of corn sufficient for domestic consumption end exports, and a 
carry-over of 7 percent of this amount is a normal supply. When the August crop 
report of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicates that the 
current crop plus the carry-over will make a supply 10 percent above normal, 
announcement of the fact is required not later than August 15 and a referendum 
is required within 20 days after tuis announcement. Corn marketing quotas would 
be placed in effect, subject to approvel by two- hirds of those voting in such 
a referendum. Because only corn growers in the commercial area will be affected 
by marketing quotas, they will be the only farmers eligible to vote in the 
referendun. 

Results of the referendum are required to be announced not later than 
September 10. If the September crop report indicates a supply on October 1 less 
then the merketing-quota level, quotas, if voted, are to be cencelled before 


September 20. 


Source; 38-Corn-1, "Corn Loans, Acreage Allotments and Marketing Quotas." 
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TABLE VII. BUSINESS STATISTICS RELATING TO DEMAND FOR FARM PRODUCTS, SPECIFIED 


PERIODS. 
YEAR National Indus. fFact'y. Income of Retail Prices Prices Ratio of 
Income Prod. Employ. Indus, Hood Rec'd.by Pd. by Pr. Rec*td. 
ny i2 3 Workers Prices Farmers Farmers to Pr.Pd,. 
[4 [5 /6 /[? (Farmers) 
Base 
Period -~ 1929 1923-25 1923-25 1924-29 1913 1910-14 1910-14 1910.14 
1929 100 119 Lhe 106 166 146 dW 95 
1930 94 96 91 87 1528 126 145 87 
1931 79 81 a 67 130 87 124 70 
1932 62 64 66 46 108 65 107 61 
1933 58 76 72 48 105 70 109 64 
1934 66 79 82 60 alg 90 123 73 
1935 70 90 86 67 127 108 125 86 
1936 80 105 22 tit é 130 114 124 92 
1937 87 LO 99 90 135 bicat 130 93 
1937-Monthly 
Jan, 85 114 96 87 134 131 130 101 
Feb. 86 LS 99 88 134 127 132 96 
Mar. 88 118 ee: OL 135 128 132 ae 
Apr. 88 118 102 94 136 130 134 o7 
1938~Monthly 
Jan. 82 80 aa 70 ey 102 126 81 
Feb. 81 re. 82 69 124 ay 126 77 
Mar.-Prel. 80 79 82 68 tap 96 125 (ae 
Apr.-Prel. 126 94 125 Oo 
as Comprises the payments to or receipts by individuals in the form of wages, 
salaries, interest, dividends, entrepreneurial withdrawals, and net rents 
and royeltics. Department of Commerce monthly and annual index numbers 
of Ynational income paid out", 1929 = 100, 
/2 ~ Federal Reserve Board index, 1923-25 = 100, adjusted for seasonal varia= 
tion. 
i= Bureau. of Labor Statistics index, 1923-25 = 100, without seasonal adjuste 
ment. 
/4 - Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1924-29 = 100, adjusted for seasonal 
variation. Includes factory workers, railroad and mining employees. 
/5 - Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 1913 = 100. 
6 - Bureau of Agricultural Economics, August 1909-July 1914 = 100. 
Nrdee Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1910-14 = 100. 


Source; The Demand and Price Situation, May 1938, B.A.E. 
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TABLE IX. HOW MUCH LAND IS NEEDED TO FEED AMERICA? 


1929 1932 1937 
(Average Acres - Millions) 


Estimated average acres which were required 
to feed America at 1920-29 level in these 
MGATEN. fos serene TESAS RE: ERE. os aise. SO 284 294 


Estimated average acres required to feed 
America at 1920-29 level these years as- 


suming a constant population of 130 million 
people each year ...cceccreseeess es ee 295 295 


Acreages needed to supply food to the American people at various diet 


(assuming population to be 130 million people): 


1. Restricted diet for emergency use ...... 166 million average acres 


(Designed for a strictly subsistence stan- 
dard of living, consists chiefly of cereals, 
with reduced quantities of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and dairy products.) 


2. Adequate diet at minimum cost ..-cseees 230 million average acres 
3. Adequate diet at moderate cost ......--- 287 million average acres 
Ae PUL DETO? COLO cle pie -+heras see A ols Puree ele a)e.8 tha be 342 million average acres 


(Designed for a high tered of living, 

contains a very liberal allowance of lean 

meat, eggs, milk, vegetables, and fruits. ) 
AMERICA'S FARM PLANT NOW 


Total. Nerves Ged AO TS he cereale stants ash. byes oye 4/6 ale te! re 365 million acres 


For American food supply (130 million people) 295 million acres 


For cotton and fibre production ......... 20-25 million acres 
WOT CUPTONE. SXPOLTTS 66s eee W's ccd acisn sn cca s 25-35 million acres 
ALO EM NY eee equ aera 340-355 million acres 


Surplus acreage for the products of which there 
is at present no market, domestic or foreign ... 10-25 million acres 


Data for these estimates supplied by Program Planning Division, AAA. 
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Table X. Average Per Capita Consumption of Principal Agricultural Products, 


1920-37 /1 
Average 
Commodity or Group 1920-24 1925-29 1980-33 1984-37 1920-87 


Pounds per Capita per Year 


Cereal Products 229 226 ania 196 HAVE | if 
All Potatoes LZ 162 154 158 163 
Sugar and Syrup 110 21.6 109 110 wie 
Dairy Products: 

Milk and Cream [2 515 555 349 329 bbl 

Manufactured 43 47 45 46 45 
Fruits: 

Fresh /3 173 186 176 186 180 

Dried 6 6 6 6 6 
Vegetables /4 142 157 158 164 155 
Lean Meats and Fish 138 133 129 126 132 
Eggs wree 26 27 25 25 
Beans, Peas, Nuts 14 bby 16 16 ibe, 
Fats (ex. Butter) 45 46 45 A5 45 
Coffee, Tea, Spices, and 

Chocolate 16 gy 18 19 nif 

Total Food 1426 1472 1443 1426 1443 
Wool 5 # 4 5 5 
Cotton 24 26 20 LO 2a 
Tobacco {5 8 9 8 9 | 
Flaxseed 16 gu 12 aL £5 


Preliminary - Subject to Revision - Based upon Table I, Average Per Capita Consump- » 


tion of Principal Agricultural Products, 1920- 
33, Regional Problems in Agricultural Adjust- 
ment, G-3l1 Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Washington, March 1935. 


Consumption of foodstuffs in terms of weight sold in retail market. 

Whole milk and cream in terms of whole milk. | 
Fresh and canned fruit in terms of fresh fruit, watermelons and cantaloupes 
included. 

Consumption of fresh and canned vegetables per urban inhabitant in terms of 
fresh vegetables. 

Consumption per person 15 years old or over, or per person of smoking age. 


la TS lealol. 


Program Planning Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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webs XI. EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS 


Fiscal Year 


Beginning WHEAT 1/ PORK & PORK PRODUCTS 2/ 
July 1 (Bushels) (Pounds) 
1924 254,989, 000 1,400,149, 000 
1925 94,614, 000 1,172, 685,000 
1926 205, 988, 000 1,012,668, 000 
fOD7 191,215,000 1,046, 306,000 
1928 BAe: eT AL 207) 000 1,112,394, 000 
1929 140, 342, 000 1,138,588, 000 
1930 112,462,000 791, 354,000 
1931 122,918,000 679, 748, 000 
1932 31,838,000 686, 462, 000 
1933 25,661, 000 705,981,000 * 
1934 10,468,000 - 355,072, 000 
1935 4,207,000 159, 103, 000 
1936 (Prelim.) 9,267,000 167,197,000 


1/ Exports include only flour made wholly from U.S. wheat. 


2/ Includes. canned pork converted to a dressed weight basis, 
and includes neutral lard. 


Dies otc 


Table XII. IMPORT DUTIES AND OTHER RESTRICTIONS ON SPECIFIED PRODUCTS, 
MAY 1938, IN GERMANY, FRANCE AND ITALY, IN U. S. CURRENOY cee 


PRODUCT Ri MN doteminl Css a MAREN EG eee eae aA 
Wheat . ‘$173 per bu. /2 ‘§ .64 per bu /3 
wGereral Mate |... ‘+ 3.83 per bu. 
Special reduced. rate : .11 per bu. 1/4: 
RSE CRE hats hid rayanary Silestey at ers eco et oie [5° 
Y, Stall “erained. . wperewe: DY at, cag 6 pe ‘$ .23 per bu. /6 
For starch manufacture RD It aa dares uae per Du. 76 
RRS his) evein’ a LeleMaliad x ele eke Gateare ee ose ice Kee fenroosper Di. | /6 
MELE Does 6+: 3a et eRe ote ively BOR Bs ata al x (98: ons os oo anes .60 per bu. /7 
BOE TIERIO 4 Als salaecs -<! doagna eee 2 GIO TED Fuloes o0.)\ 207 A : .o5 per bu. ue 
Hogs 
General Tate cs isl 9, 11 per 100 Lbs: 


Special reduced rate :! 1.82 per 100 Lbs | [4 
Live, weighing 33 Lbs: 


or less [8 eee). ee 1.11 per head 
Live, weighing more Ren 
ce WT eae Ee ty A Oats sae eeaeo per 100 1s, 
Live, up to 44 lbs. i SREP gana ve Atos te atest ee ..; 6.31 per head 
hive, from 44.to0 248 The. 49 oi. aces eee Pua’ alk aieie gidw sf owrsla <e-sc cle) Cole Pete eee eee 
tives over 242 lbs. rk} irate sai Weg cic sohet ho. bees e cece ee eesereeee + elt. 78 per head 
OO Vrcetere! pie! Gina bret esis Free 
IMPOGUPGULY Galas o kis sustais Sapte Svs ug eats Me Free + 3.58 per 100 lbs. /10 
Seeoma ini as Oe sews oc ws ee MUD te et a 2's: i .013 per 100 lbs. : .60 per 100 1bs./11 
iVoker:’ayatos que” bY.) elarar iy Pesareeee ey 32.78 per 100 lbs. Free /12 : /13 


[1 Conversions into U. S. currency made at current exchange as of May 31, 1938. 

ie Import and export monopoly. Decree, published April 13, 1938, allows 85% of 
foréign durum wheat for use in manufacture of macaroni paste and semolina mix, 
from April 1 to not later than July 31, 1938, up to a limit of 30,000 metric 
tons (1,102,300 bu.). Discounts from the regular duty of 73 cents per bushel 
may not be more than 66%. The rate of discount has not been fixed officially, 
but it is understood that it will be 26 ye cents per bushel. 

Government fixes prices of wheat; controls production; regulates saleg controls 
foreign trade. 

Special reduced rate applies only if imported through an organization designata 
by the Minister of Agriculture; otherwise the general rate is applicable. 
Government monopoly. Minister of Finance is empowered in special cases to grant 
exemptions from duty. 

Import license required; quota restrictions. 

Fixed prices. 

Imports prohibited. 

Fixed prices. 

Italy requires certificate of origin on imports of foreign cotton. 

For the support of the Cotton Institute. 

Government monopoly. 

The importation of leaf tobacco is reserved exclusively to the State Tobacco 
Monopoly. 


Pepceesa ie le le 


SOURCE: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The United States has reciprocal trade agreements now in effect with 17 
countries. They are; 

Cuba 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Canada 

Honduras 

The Netherlands and Colonies 

Switzerland 

Nicaragua 

Guatemala 

France and Colonies, Dependencies and Protectorates other than Morocco 

Finland 

Costa Rica 

El Salvador 

Czechoslovakia 


Trade agreements are contemplated with the United Kingdom, Turkey, 


Venezuela, Eucador, and a new agreement with Canada. 


During the two-year period of 1936-1937, the increase in United States ex- 
ports to all trade agreement countries was 41.9 percent, whereas the increase of 
our exports to non-trade agreement countries was only 25.9 percent. Canada made 
reductions ranging from 12 to 65 percent on fresh meats, bacon, ham, lard, cured 
meats, extracts and other neat products; and 14 other countrics have granted con- 
Cessions on American meat or other’ animal products. Cuba reduced its duty on 
American lard from a rate equivalent to 9.8 cents a pound to 2.3 cents per pound 
in the first year of the agreement and agreed to a further gradual reduction to 
1.5 cents to be reached in the third year, Moreover, Cuba, as provided for in 
the agreement, at the end of the second oar en ene consumption tax of 


one cent per pound on lard, 


SOURGH! DUYTeCAU UL Det savus vuaewe —~~-- 
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Canada, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Guatemala, and El Salvador have 
concessions on wheat: Canada, Cuba, the Netherlands and four Central American coun- 
tries have given concessions on wheat flour. The United States has received sub- 
stantial concessions from Haiti on butter, cheese, and prepared milk products and 
a Brazil, Honduras, Colombia, Nicaragua, Guatemala and Costa Rica on prepared 
milk products. Six countries have agreed to continue their present favorable 
treatment of imports of American raw cotton, and two countries have granted con- 
cessions on cottonseed cake and oil. Concessions of direct benefit to American 
tobacco growers and manufacturers have been obtained in eight agreements. 

The principle of tariff reciprocity necessarily involves the granting of 
concessions as well as the gaining of aneie as cee In return, therefore, for the 
concessions obtained from foreign countries on American agricultural and industria] 
items, the United States has granted reductions in certain of its own import duties. 

Generally speaking, noncompetitive imports are admitted free, while competi- 
tive imports are taxed by the imposition of duties ranging from moderate rates to 
those which are almost prohibitive. 

In the Canadian agreement we granted concessions on some score of Canadian 
agricultural commodities. Some 125 concessions on American agricultural products 
were given us by Canada. The concessions granted Canada on horses, cows for dairy 
purposes, hay, hulled oats, and turnips for feed, grass and forage crop seeds ap- 
ply to products of which farmers themselves are the principal buyers. The reduc- 
tion in duty on cream is limited to a quantity equivalent to approximately 1/10 of 
one percent of our annual domestic production of milk. Agricultural producers 
benefit not only directly from the concessions obtained from foreign countries on 
their export products but also indirectly. ... As an increasing volume of indus- 
trial products is shipped to foreign markets, factories approach near to capacity 


production, wages increase, more workers are employed, and agricultural products 
find a growing domestic market. 
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Table XIV. SOURCES OF FEDERAL INCOME IN PSRCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Total In- 
Misc. Foreign Social come in 
Income Internal Obliga- AAA Security All Billions 


Taxes a Revenue 23 Customs tions Taxes Taxes Other 3/ (Approx. ) 


1928 55% 16 % 15 % 5 % 9% 3.9 ; 
1929 59 16 15 5 5 3.9 q 
PG GO. eb 14 6 5 wage ts 
1931, . 56 18 12 ? 5 5. ne Al 
1932 = «5B 25 16 nG a a 
1933. 36 41 12 5 | 6 2.14 

1934 26 47 10 1 1l % 5 3.14 

1935 29 AS 9 14 5 3.8 

1936 35 49 9 2 5 4.1 

1937 Al 41 9 5 % 4 Bat 


1/ - Includes current corporation taxes, current individual, back taxes, and 
excess-profits tax. j 

2/ - Includes capital stock, estate, gift, alcohol, tobacco, stamp, gasoline, 
automobiles, etc., electrical energy, lubricating oils, communications, ad- 
Missions, coconut, -etc., oils processed, and other miscellaneous taxes. 

3/ - Includes taxes upon carriers and their employees and tax on unjust enrichment 
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Table XV. FEDERAL EXPENDITURES IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Total Ex- 
Debt Bonus penditures 
Regular Public Retire—- Prepay- All in Billions 
Operating 1/ Works 2/ Relief 3/ ment ment Other 4/ (Approx. ) 
1928 . 80 % 5 % 15 % 3.6 J 
1929 79 6 is 3.8 i} 
1930 75 7 14 4% 3.9 ‘ 
1931 74 9 ist 6 4.1 
1932 63 =) 20 bie 
1933 56 9 7 % 9 19 5.14 
1934 33 9 26 2 27 Tel 
het 36 10 3c 8 14 74 
oo Oo 10 26 e 19 % 5 8.9 
1O3z, 39 13 j1 1 fe 2) 8.1 


1/ - Includes legislative, judicial, and civil establishments, national defense, 
veterans! pensions and benefits, interest on the public debt, etc. 

2/ - Includes public highways, Tennessee Valley Authority, reclamation, rivers 

and harbors improvement, flood control, public buildings, grants to public 

bodies, etc, aitnany 

3/ - Includes direct relief, work relief (WPA and CWA) and CCC. 

4/ - Includes loans (net), subscriptions to stock and surplus, AAA, social se- 
curity, railroad retirement, etc. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury , 1937 
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WHY THE AAA? 
A Suggested Outline for Corn Belt Farm Meetings. 
What is the price of corn? Of hogs? (See Table II, Pages 2, 3.) 


How much will one bushel of corn or one 200-pound hog buy now? 
5 years ago? 10 years agot 15 years ago? (See Table I, Page 1 


How high must corn and hog prices be for the farmer to make money? 


What is parity price now? Is this high enough for money making? 
(See Table II, Pages 2, 3.) | 


What do you think of the prospect for parity prices the next year or two? 


What is keeping prices down? Large supplies? Prospect of big crop? 
How large is the crop estimated to ve? (See Table III, Page 4.) 


Has the AAA program kept corn supplies in balance with demand this year? 
Why not? 


Do you think non-commercial corn areas, such as the South, give unfair 
Competition? That AMAA has encouraged Southern dairy competition? 
(See Tables, IV, V, VI; Pages 5, 6a) 


Do you want a corn loan this fall? How large should the loan be? 
(See Chart I, Page 7.) 


How large does the crop have to be before a vote is taken on marketing 
quotas? (See Page 8.) 


Is there apt to be such a vote this year? 


Would you favor marketing quotas for corn, if a referendum is held? 
Why? Or why not? 


In a year of extreme shortage and high prices what kind of relief are 
Consumers entitled to? Should tariffs be lowered? 


How does the general business situation affect the amount of money spent 
in butcher sheps? (Table VII, Page 9; Chart II. Page 10.) 


Do you think the American peeple cen consume more corn-hog products? 


(Table VIII, Page 11; Chart ill, Page les Tables IX and X, Pages 13 
and 14,) 


How much do they consume now? 5 years ago? 10 years ago? 
(Table VIII, Page 11; Tables IX ana X, Pages 13 and 14.) 


What will cause them to»consume more? Lower prices? Higher wages? 
More steady employment? Changing diet? 


What factors influence exports of corn-hog products? 


What is the prospect for exporting more corn—hog products? What about 
prohibitive tariffs and embargoes against American farm products? 
(Table XI, Page 15; Table XII, Page 16.) 


How large are imports of foreign farm products? Pork? Wheat? Eggs? 
Dairy products? Others? How does this compare with 5 years ago? 
10 a ago? 15 years ago? (Table XII, Page 16; Table XIII, Page 
baer . 


Do you think farn imports threaten your market? If imports should be 
shut off entirely, what would be the effect on exports? (Table XIII, 
Page 18.) 


Are trade agreements likely to help the export merket for farm products? 
(Pages 19, 20.) 


Where does the money come fron for financing the farm program and who 
pays the bill? (Tables XIV and XV, Page 21.) 


Attached to this outline are factual materials for reference, 
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Table 1. FARM BUYING POWER GOBS UP AND DOWN 


- af , 


Average Nunber Number, Nunber Nunber 
Year wholesale bales of cot~ bushels of bushels of 200~pound 
price: of ton needed wheat needed corn needed hogs needed 
double to buy double to buy double to buy double to buy double 
r wagon wagon wagon wagon wagon 
1S «6§ 6“GOFEG so 77 97 4.1 
1914 60.66 1.44 69 86 4,1 
£921 in Sipeatd 2.07 106 212 ‘tan 
1922 100.80 or 104 ure 6.0 
1923 6 fue 8.3) 0/9 bas 140 7.8 
1924 He Ras) $2 Be 9”7 Lat Veo 
1925 96.90 09S 66 oa 4,5 
1926 103.07 1.54 80 148 4,4 
1927 103.07 baie 86 ise 5.4 
1928 103.07 1.14 97 iS 6.1 
1929 94,24 1.05 90 109 5.0 
1930 93.83 Lol L265 1Lz2 bed 
Is) 86.60 2.83 2038 176 7.4 
BRS Heys 79.19 2.61 210 287 Aah) 
1933 78.97 be abe 121 220 nee 
1934 81.31 1.32 a9 13 Diet 
1935 Bee. 1.45 97 106 4.9 
1936 82.24 Loo 84 106 4,4 
1937 90507 2409 88 98 4,8 


Bureau of Agricultural’ Econonics; 


~ 2 ‘ 
fable Il.-~Average Price Received by United States Farmers and Parity Price 
July 1932 to May 1938 


Wheat Cotton corn - Hogs 


Average* Parity Averages Parity Average* Parity Average* Parity 
. Price Price... .-...Prics.,.. Price... Price Price Price Price 
cents cents . cents cents cents cents dollars dollars 

per’ bu. per bu. per lb. per lb. per bu. per bu. 100 lbs, 100 lbs. 
1932 ea Oe : oy 
Joe Sasa. 1DGer aya 14.9 29.9 77.0 - 4623 8,66 
Mee SO RO 106.1 6.5 14,9 30.2 FEO 4.06 8.66 
Sept. 37,4 105,2 F365 14.8 28.0 "6.4 3478 8.59 
oct’? 34.6 104,3 6.3 14.6 21.6 75.8 sean" “eee 
Nov. 3268 103.4 5.9 14.5! 19.4 26.1 3.05 8,45 
Deg BIG 103,4 5.4 14.5 18.8 fos) TG 8.45 
1933 
Jan. 32.9 99.9 5.6 1430 1931 72.5 2.68 8.16 
Feb. 3203 99.0 5.6 13.9 19.4 7149 2.94 8.09 
March 34.5 98.1 6.2 13.8 20.6 Pha Sane 8.01 
April 44',8 99.0 6.3 13.9 28.2 hg Seek 8.09 
May 59 20 99.9 8.3 14.0 38.9 7265 3.88 8.16 
June 58.7 100.8 8.9 14,1 A0.2 phe: 3.96 8,23 
July 86.9 103.4 pha fe’, 14.5 55.4 75.1 3.98 8.45 
Aug. 74,7 107.0 8.8 15.0 48.8 we 3.79 8.74 
Sept. Zhe l 110.5 8.8 15.5 46.5 80.2 3.73 9.02 
Oct. 63.6 110.5 9.0 15.5 38.8 80.2 4,17 9.02 
Nov. 711 130,5 9.6 15ao 40.6 80.2 3.70 9.02 
Dec. 67.3 110.5 9.7 15.5 ARO 80,2 2.92 9,02 
1934 . 
Jan. 69.4 108.7 1044 15.3 AZ.9 79.0 3.06 8.88 
Fob. Pee) 110.5 116 15.5 45,6 80.2 3.87 9.02 
March 709 TI 4 LEB 15.6 471, 80.9 3.88 9.10 
April 68.7 Gm Br! ie 15.6 mpd 80.9 3,49 9.10 
May 69,5 eS: wl et 15.7 48.6 81.5 Sake 9.17 
June 7829 ie 11.6 per, 56.0 81.5 3,52 9.17 
July 78.8 154% 12.3 UM NGY: 59.2 81.5 3.97 Gate 
Aug. 89.6 114,9 TO V6E1 72.7 83.5 4.61 9,39 
Sept. 92.2 115.8 3a 16.2 72.4 84,1 6.04 9.46 
Oct 88.5 115.8 12.6 16.2 76.7 84.1 520 9,46 
Nov. 88.1 115.8 12.4 16.2 fis Pag 84.1 5.04 9.46 
Dec, 90.6 115.6 12.4 16.2 85.3% 84.1 5el5 9.46 
1935 
Jans 89.3 115.8 12.6 16.2 85.3 84.1 6,87 9.46 
Feb. 87.9 116.7 12.4 16.4 84.5 84.7 7.10 9.53 
March 85.5 116,” A135 16.4 82.7 84.7 8.10 9.53 


April 90.2 16.7 Liat 16.4 . 85.2 B44. 7.88 9.53 


7% 


(continued) : 
— a Wheat Gotton Corn . Hogs 
Average Parity Average Parity Average Parity - Average Parity 
Price Price Price Price Price Price Price Price 
cents conts cents cents - cents cents dollars dollars 


Peo ou. per tu. “per lb. per Ibs “per'bu, per bu. 100 lbs, 100 Lbas 


May 87.8 116.7 12.0 16,4 84,6 €4,7 7.92 9.53 
June Ceo 116.7 11.5 16.4 83.3 64,7 3.36 9.53 
July 76.4 115.0 £9 16e2 62.4 €4,1 8.40 9.46 
Aug. 80.8 114.9 jah es 16.1 80.8 83.5 10428 9.39 
Sept. S6.0 ° 113,42 10.6 15.9 75.0 62.2 10.29 9.24 
Oct. 95.1 113.2 10.$ 15.9 71.8 82.2 9.56 9.24 
Nov. 87.6 11s % m5 {oe 56.4 81.5 8.54 9.17 
Dec. 89.0 112.3 ne 4 15.7 53.0 81.5 8,72 9.17 
1936 1/ 

gan. 92.0 112.3 a 15.7 53,5 G1.5 8.91 9.17 
Feb, Hie Tes a 0) 15a 55,5 G15 9.34 9.17 
March 89,5 114 i PR 15.6 56.4 80.9 et, 9.10 
April 85.4 UTA 13,8 15.6 57.2 80.9 9.38 9.10 
May 81.6 1114 AAS 15.6 60.0 60.9 8,59 9.10 
June 79 9 110.5 11.4 15,5 61.3 20.2 8.91 9.02 
July O41 113.2 12.6 15.9 80.2 82.2 9.14 9.24 
eee .° LeSei put as, 12.3 16,1 105,7 63.5 9.89 9.39 
Sept. 104.3 115.8 12.6 16.2 104,7 84.1 9.68 9.46 
Oct, 106.8 115.8 1efe 16.2 97.9 e4.1 9.17 9.46 
Nov. 106.4 1Li5vs 12.0 16.2 94.6 84.1 8,74 9.46 
Dec. 114.5 LiGer 12.4 16.4 95.6 64.7 9,09 9.53 
1937 1/ . 
Jane 123.6 118.5 124 16.6 100.6 86.0 9.40 9.67 
Feb. 124.9 126.2 12.6 16.9 103.6 87.3 9.19 9.82 
March 123.2 “e0,2 1357 16.9 105.4 87.3 9.17 9.82 
April 125.6 121.1 per iby Se 119.4 88.0 9.04 9.89 
May 118.3 ST si 12.9 1740 Leie &8.0 9.39 9,89 
June 108.93 121 50 a 220 117.2 68.0 9.97 9,89 
July 1a 8 IVs eee 17.0 Tat 86.0 10270 9.89 
Aug. 99,4 120.2 1Os7 16.9 102.6 87.3 11.46 9.82 
Sept. 93.0 118.5 0 16.6 93.9 86.0 10.55 9.67 
Got, «+. Baer sD Espa" 8.1 16,4 58.9 G4.7 9.78 9.53 
Nov. 81.9 115.8 Cente 16.2 48.0 84.1 8.25 9.46 
Dec. 83.6 115.8 7.6 16.2 485 84,1 7 54 9,46 
1938 1/ | 

feu, 88.6 115.8 7.9 16.2 52.2 64.1 7.59 9.46 
Feb, 86.6 115.8 eal AM Rn She's 84.1 774 9.46 
March 80.3 114.3 8,4 Laer 51,3 83.5 8.35 9.39 
April 75.0 114,93 864 16.1 52.7 63.5 Se 9.39 
May 714 114.9 8.4 16.1 Bae 63.5 7,35 9,39 


1/ Parity prices are based on preliminary figures. 
Source; Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Mable III. CORN - U.S, HARVESTED ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 

vai | DOME STIC Season! s&% 2/ hverage 

YEAR AORES PRODUCTION EXPORTS 1/ Price to Farmers 
(Harvested) (Bushels) _(Bushels) (Cents) 
1919 98,145,000 2,678,541,000 16,729,000 151.3 
1920 101,359,000 3,070,604,000 70,906,000 61.6 
1921 103,155,000 2,928,442,000 179,490,000 52,3 
1922 100,345,000 2,707,206,000 96,596,000 7465 
1923 101,123,000 2,875,292,000 23,135,000 Bac6 
1924 100,420,000 2,223,123,000 9,791, 000 106.1 
1925 101,331,000 2,796,367,000 24,788,000 65.69 
1926 59,452,000 2,546,972,000 19,819,000 4.5 
1927 98,357,000 2,616,120,000 19,409,000 65.0 
1928 100,336,000 2,665,516,000 41,874,900 64.0 
1929 97,805,000 2,821,032,000 10,261,000 79.9 
1930 101,465,000 2,080,422,000 3,317,000 59.6 
1931 106,912,000 2,575,611,000 3,959 ,000 32.0 
1932 110,577,000 2,931,281,000 8,775,000 31.9 
1933 105,963,000 2,309, 532,000 4,965,000 52.2 
1934 92,354,000 1,461,123,000 2,824,000 61.5 
1935 95,804,000 2,303,747,000 616,000 65.5 
1936 93,020,000 1,507,089,000 553,000 (Prelim- 104,5 

inary) 

1937 (Prelim.) 93,410,000 2,644,995,000 | 55.1 


1/ - Including meal but excluding re-exports. 


2/ - Beginning October. 


Sources: 


Year beginning July 1. 


Agricultural Stabwstacs, 1937, December 1937 issue of 


Crops and Markets for 1936 and 1937 figures, and 
Foreign Crops and Markets, Nov. 20, 1937. 
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| Table Iv. CORN PRODUCTION IN SOUTH COMPARED TITH PRODUCTION IN N IOWA 


Harvested A Corn Acreage 1928-32 Av, Lee EP oink TSE R eS 1937 
“12 Southern States /1 28,807,000 A. 31,101,000 A. 29,263,000 A. 28,730,000 A. 
Towa 11,453,000 A. 9,825,000 A. 10,759,000 A. 11,189,000 A. 

Average Yield Per Acre 
12 Southern States ES 15.3 Bu. Rees Buu 13.7 Bu. L722 Be 
Iowa 38.3 Bu. 38.0 Bu. ee 45.0 Bu. 


Corm Production. 
12 Southern States /1 442 ,141,000Bu.479,466,000Pu. 402,208,000Bu. 491,497,000 Bu. 
Towa 438, 792,000Bu.373,388,000Bu. 190,434,000Bu. 503,505,000 Bu. 


Cash Income from Corn § Sold 


12 Southern States /1 $23,630,000 $26,140,000 
Lowadrrs /2 /2 42,875,000 36,400,000 


The 1928-32 average annual yield of corn in these states was 15.3 bushels per 
acre, Compared with an averages yield of 24.7 bushels per acre Ee all farms in 
the United States, and sn average yield of 33.3 bushels per acre in Iova, 


Harvested corn acreage in these States is about 2-1/2 times that in Iowa, yet 
Towa produces as many bushels ef corn as all 12 of these states. 


ie a Va, t Na Ls >: S. Car es Gea. 9- fla, ai: Tenn, } nile 3 Miss. ’ Ark, ? La. 2 Okla, 
2 and Texa Se ‘ 
i2 > Not available, 


Table V, HOW MUCH HAS THE COTTON PROGRAM INCREASED SOUTHERY CORN PRODUCTION? 


o-Year ¢ Cotton . Acreage: Cc Corn Acreage | nis. ~ Comm. Productkion 
syeres : 89, 619,000 Acrés : 28,870,000 Acres ; 442,141,000 Bushels 
1028-3 
SINCE 1928 - G2 
:Cotton Acres :_ ‘Gorn Acreage/l_ a SSSS™StSCS*~Ci Production 
YEAR ‘Reduced from : Increase OR Decrease; Incrense OR Decrease 
19Gb 32 Ave 2 Ft en ey er ee teres isin SS coi 
: Acres : Bushels 
1933 115056 ,000 A.: 2,063,000 : et fe : 13,033,000 
1934 9 13;550,000-« : .2/461,000.: | ‘fhe pio W]e 27 BOG 
1935 12.787,000- :. 2,294,000: +9eBAIS25;, 000 
1936 10,718,000 : 459,000 : : : 39,933,000 
US ctl 7,277,000 : H 77,000 ‘ 49 356,000 


a Increase or decrease is shown for year indicated from 1928-32 average. 
In the five years, 1933-37, 12 Southern States reduced cotton plantings an 
_ average of 11,078,000 acres each year, as compared with the 5-year average 
, for 1928-32; 


* All figures based on harvested acreages, 
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incressed corn plantings an average of 1,440,000 acres each of those years. 


Southern corn production actually decreased under the 1928-32 average three 

of those five years, There was a nét production decrease of over 50,900,000...» 
bushels for the.5~year period during which AAA programs were in effect.in. . | 
the South. oy 


On the average, during the five years, 1943-37, only one acre was ~ 
shifted to corn production out of every 7-3/4. acres, approximately,:shifted . - 
from cotton production. . were 


Waen there are surpluses of livestock and livestock feeds, they are’. ~~ 
produced outside of the South, yet the Scuth is doing its share in preventing 
such surpluses.: The 320 pounds of cottonseed produced. from the average acre’. - 
of cotton has a feed value equal to about 5 bushels of corn. When the Southern ~ 
farmer reduces his cotton crop one acre, he reduces production of livestock. ©): 
fecd supplies the equivalent of about 5 bushels of corn. With an average: corn’ 
yield in the South of 15.3 bushels ver acre, the average cotton grower would “* 
have to plant an acre of corn for each three acres taken out of cotton in order 
to continue producing the same livestock feed equivalent. i 


Table VI. DAIRY SITUATION IN SOUTH COMPARED WITH WISCONSIN 


meron geet mee cere te 


NUMBER OF MILK COWS PER FARM 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1925 1930 1935 


United States .3.64..2.93 3.29 2.88 3.06 3.33 3.54 3.66 3,83 . 
South /1 $,48 1.99. 1.93 1648 1,64 1,74 2.75 to¢¢oceee 
Wisconsin Z.01 8.51 5.12 5.68 7.85 9.68 10643, 11.09 “fugee 

NUMBER OF FARMS IN SOUTH AND THOSE REPORTING DAIRY CATTLE 

| Rit mie S23) 1930 1935 

Number of Farms in South /1 2,790,497 2,841,662. 2,983,996 
Number of Farms Reporting Dairy Cattle /2 1,763,553 1,760,248 2,131,830 
Percentage of All Farms Report'g. D.Cattle 63.2 61.9 “Tae Ey ae 


jv = Vas, NiGar., $i. Can. Tenn. Blas, Ca., Ala; Miss., liggpee one 
Okla., and Texas, 

[2 - Designated in the various census years as follows: 1920, dairy 
cows and heifers 2 years old and over; 1930, cows and heifers.born 
before 1928 kept mainly for milk production;-.1935, cows of all. 
kinds milked during all or any part of 1934, . age ae , 


The average: nunber of dairy cows in the 12 states listed is slightly 
over two. per farm, compared with an average of nearly four for all farms -in 
the United States,’ and an average of more than ten per farm in Wisconsin, : 


More than one-fourth of the farm fanilies in these 12:states do not 

‘have a dairy cow. The lack of dairy cows in the South is in a large measure 
responsible for the inadequate diet of many of the 300,000 farm. fanilies in 
these states who do not have a dairy cow. PE”. gece ie eames rapa! 
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What Conditions Must Exist Before Corn Referendum Mey Be Called? 


A supply of corn sufficient for a normal year's domestic consumption and 
exports, and a carry-over of 7 percent of this 2mount is a nornal supply. When 
the August crop report of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics in- 
dicates that the current crop plus the carry-over will make a total supply as of 


October 1 that will be more than 10 percent above nornal, announcement of the 2 
fact is required not later thar August 15 and a referendwi is required within 
20 days after this announcement. Corn marketing quotas would be placed in 

‘ 


effect, subject to approval by two-thirds of those voting in such a referendun, 
Because only corn growers in the commercial 2rea will be subject to narketing 
quotas, they will be the only farners eligible to vote in the referendun. 


Results of the referendum are required to be annouziced before Septenber 
10. If the September crop report indicates a supply on October 1 less than the 
narketing-quota level, quotszs, if voted, will not becone effective. 


Source; 38-Corn-1, "Corn Loans, Acreage Allotments and Marketing Quotas." 
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TABLE VII. BUSINESS STATISTICS RELATING TO DEMAND FOR FARM PRCDUCTS, SPECIFIED 


PERIODS. 
YEAR National Indus. Fact'y. Income Retail Prices Prices Ratio o. 
Income Prod. Employ. of Indus. Food. Rec'd. by (Pd. by ‘PreHec*d 
fa {2 [3 Workers Prices Farmers Farmers to Pre Pa 
[4 /5 [6 fb (Farmers) 
Base 
Peumowe “1929 1988-25 192505 19egé—29 / 191s 1910-14 1910-14 1910-14 
iveg 100 119 158 106 166 146 LS 95 
1930 93 96 ys 8? 158 126 145 87 
Pool ge 81 igh 67 130 87 124 70 
1932 62 64 66 46 108 55 107 61 
1933 58 76 72 48 105 70 109 64 
1934 66 79 82 60 1eINeg 90 123 73 
1935 70 30 86 67 Le? 108 veo 86 
1936 80 OS 92 ee 130 114 124 92 
gi) -3/ 87 110 99 90 135 121 130 93 
1937-Monthly 
Jane 85 114 96 87 134 131 130 101 
Feb. 86 116 a, 88 134 Lod 132 96 
Mar. 88 118 101 Jl 135 128 132 97 
Apre 88 118 Los 94 136 130 134 97 
May 88 118 102 95 137 Beale) 134 96 
1938-Monthly 
Jane 82 80 82 70 ie 102 126 81 
Feb. 81 fee, 82 69 124 97 126 7? 
Mar. 80 rae. 82 68 Leo 96 Leo as 
hoe. 78 «79 ie 80 66 126 94 125 75 
May /8 99 125 74. 


pe ~ Comprises the payments to or receipts by individuals in the form of wages, 
salaries, interest, dividends, entrepreneurial withdrawals, and net rents 
and royalties. Department of Commerce monthly and annual index numbers 
of "national income paid out", 1929 = 100. 


1 ~ Federal Reserve Board index, 1923-25 =100, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion. 


/3 - Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 1923-25 = 100, without seasonal adjust- 
mente 


[4 - Bureau of Agriculturel Econemics, 1924-29 = 100, adjusted for seasonal 
variation. Includes factory workers, railroad and mining employees. 


/5 - Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1913 = 100. 
[6 - Bureau of Agricultural Economics, August 1909-July 1914 = 100. 


/? - Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1910-14 = 100. 


[8 - Prel. 


Source: The Demand and Price Situation, June 1938, B.A.E. 
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TABLE IX. HOW MUCH LAND. IS NEEDED TO FEED AMERICA? 


1929 1932 1937 
(Average Acres - Millions) 


Estimated average acres which were required 
to feed America at 1920-29 level in these 


years “195, 2 ee eee @eeeonmeeewveeesevueeaeoevsoesveees en 276 284 294 


Estimated average acres required to feed 
Ameriéa at 1920-29 level these years as- 
suming a constant population of 130 million 


PeeC GS CAGE yOAT ta 0's KeIteT ass Sen tet « ss EP ia. Ze ls wail 295 — 


Acreages needed to supply food to the American people at various diet 


(assuming population to be 130 million people): 


1. Restricted diet for emergency use ....... 166 million average 
- (Designed for a strictly subsistence stan- 
dard of living, consists chiefly of cereals, 
with reduced quantitieg of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and dairy products.) 


ae, Adequate. diet at minimum cost .erecreacce 230 million average 


Oe hoCduatesdiet at moaeratda cost waecseeces OO? million average 
BP eral aitet i.) nee sss cseeviwlevs ences BOAR million avenem 
(Designed for a high standard of living, 


contains a very liberal allowance of lean 
meat, eggs, milk, vegetables, and fruits.) 


AMERICA'S FARM PLANT NOW 
Potala rvested Pacves cee fcc tae oe ors eee e's’ 365 million acres 


For American food supply (130 million people) 295 million acres 
For cotton and fibre production ...e.e..ee+e6 20-25 million acres 


For current exports ssrscsscesseseeseesescene Oo7GO million acres © 
TOTAL sessens +--+ 340-355 million acres’ 


Surplus acreage for the products of which there 


acres 


acres 
acres 


acres 


is at present no market, domestic or foreign .... 10-25 million acres 


Data for these estimates supplied by Program Planning Division, AAA. 


A 


Table X. Average Per Capita Consumption of Principal Agricultural Products, 
1920-37 /1 


Average 
Commodity or Group 1920-24 1925-29" 1930-33 1934-37 Eecoror 
Pounds per Capita per Year 

Cereal Products BeOS eee een eas, ee 196 217 
All Potatoes 172 62 Us ae 158 | 163 
Sugar and Syrmip 110 116 109 110. i lle 
Dairy Products: | | | Sil 3 

Milk and Cream /2 315 Boo 349 329 331 

Manufactured Bet ep aS ‘45 46 aS 
Fruits: . | ) 

Freshv/o0 7S . 186 nes 75 186 180 

Dried 6 6 6 6 6 
Vegetables /4 142 Tere 158 164 155 
Lean Meats and Fish 138 133 Oe 126 132 
Eggs © oy 23 26 27 aed 25 
Beans, Peas, Nuts 14 15 16 16 15 
Fats (ex. Butter) 45 46 45 45 45 
Coffee, Tea, Spices, and . 

Chocolate 16 ayy 18 19 ie 

Total Food 1426 +:+14%2° 1443 1426 1443 
Wool - eS BP 4 a +, 
Cotton 24 26 20 23 23 
Tobaceo {5 vs. - -*8 wR ee on 9 9 
Flaxseed 16 BOY re a 15 


Gl }O9 [F 


ers 


Preliminary - Subject to Revision - Based upon Table I, Average Per Capita Con- 


sumption of Principal Agricultural Products, 

1920-33, Regional Problems in Agricultural 

Adjustment, G-3l Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, March 1935. 


Consumption of foodstuffs in terms of weight sold in.retail market. 


Whole milk and cream in terms of Whole milk. | | - 

Fresh and canned fruit in térms of fresh fruit, watermelons and cantaloupes 
enelidetes or eee eT a oy 

Consumption of fresh and canned vegetables per urban inhabitant in terms of 
fresh vegetables. : tang j 
Consumption per person 15 years o1d or over, or per person of smoking age. 


Program Planning Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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Table Xl. IMPORT DUTIES AND OTHER RESTRIGTIONS ON SPECIFIED PRODUCTS, 


MAY 1938, IN GERMANY, FRANCE AND ITALY, IN U. §. CURRENCY 1/ 


PRODUCT ‘ GERMANY wt FRANCE : - ITALY 
Si a =e oREn beeen eee eae 


Wheat 60.73 per bu. /2 © $0.64 per bu. /3 
General rate ..+..+.:$ 3.83 per bu. ia - FF 
Special rate /4 ell per bu. 
GON seessssceseseeee: 026 per bu. /5 ! 
TONG, 50-5 cigs we ee. esmes sea per bu. /6 
Poneuerch manutecture ..sv cs vs es cele e ‘ eet per bu. /6 
Ps EE eae Sere en ee a : 36 per bu. /6 : 
White Pa seis se fs aay vinlinials se p'slals Visiesls co w'e'oess'emee eve c ase a -6O per bu. i 
Other RM tres A sie Wanita e's s'seinde tidincw iin dese nde deabeue ca -335 per bu. /7 
Hogs ; ; 
General rate ..... ++} 9.11 per 100 lbs: 
Special rate /4 : 1.82 per 100 lbs. 


Live, weighing 33 lbs. 
PAM OCE LS e nwretiie's sors sete iiewialthe cs a ens ‘ 1.11 per head 
Live, weighing more than — ‘ ) 
2 ae tt eecccccsscssecese | 5446 100 lbs. 
Live, up to 44 lbs. rh Cees eee eesecerencerecveseccecvcecseeen Heol per head 


Live, from 44 to 242 lbs. [7 RMSE HEARS Se sew o cndi sees sobs 8 00 & 5.79 per head 
Live, over 242 lbs. OEEDATST ees EERE ROE cy eek esr per head 


Cotton eo eee Scie! OG ait Eres : fo 
EMERG (6's ew 'ee 6 t.einis in, Wie hele kos 6 0.0 Free. : 3.58 per 100 lbs. 
Sp ne Oe teeeeeceee + 6026 per 100 1bs./9 ! 60 per 100 lbs/1L 

Tobacco, leaf ........}.32.78 per 100 lbs¢ Free /12 [13 


zt Conversions: into U. 5. currency made at current exchange as of May 31, 1938. 

2 Import and export monopoly. Decree, published April 13, 1938, allows 85% of 
foreign durum wheat for use in menufacture of macaroni paste and semolina mix, 
from April 1 to not later than July 31, 1938, up to a limit of 30,000 metric 
tons (1,102,300 bu.). Discounts from the regular duty of 73 cents per bushel 
may not be more than 66%. The rate of discount has not been fixed officially, 
but it is understood that it will be 26 1/2 cents per bushel. 

Government fixes prices of wheat; controls production; regulates sales, controls 
foreign trade. 

Special reduced rate applies only if imported through an organization desig- 
nated by the Minister of Agriculture; otherwise the general rate is applicable. 
Government monopoly. Minister of Finance is empowered in special cases to 
grent exemptions from duty. 

Import license required; quota restrictions. 

Fixed prices. 

Imports prohibited. 

Special tax increased from 1.3¢ to 2.6¢ per 100 lbs. on June 15, 1938. 

Italy requires certificate of origin on imports of foreign cotton. 

For the support of the Cotton Institute. 

Government monopoly. ‘ 

The importation of leaf tobacco is reserved exclusively to-the State Tobacco 
Monopoly. 


SOURCE: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 
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TABLE XIII. - DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS, COMPETITIVE AGRICULTURAL 
IMPORTS, AVERAGE FARM PRICES, AND GROSS FARM INCOME, 1921-1937 


; 
\ 


Year. | Competitive Agricultural Average Farm Gross Farm 

Agricultural Exports Prices Income 

Imports - (1909-14 = 100 
(million dollars) (million dollars) ; (million dollars) 

1921 | 735 2,114 125 | Bs 
1922 834 1,884 132 ) -- 
1933 1,094 Ui 0) he Sas 142 -- 
1924 984 Bele 143 11,483 
1925 1,001 2,136 156 12,243 
1926 973 1,817 145 11,791 
L927 996 1,885 6 ey Ti TSS 
1928 255 1,863 ; 149 12,016 
1929 1,017 1,693 146 12, 049 
1930 701 aol 126 9,847 
1931 Aa? 821 87 7,042 
1932 296 662 65 5, 284 
Bie a) 555 694 70 6,142 
1934 413 Pie 90 7, 392 
1935 589 747 108 8,400 
L936 695 709 114 = Pcihs 
1937 1/ 858 794 121 10, 003 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The United States has reciprocal trade agreenents now in effect with 17 
countries. They sre: 


Cuba 

Belgiun 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Sweden 

Colonbia 

Canada 

Honduras 

The Netherlands and Colonies 
Switzerland 

Nicaragua 

Guatenale os 
France and Colonies, Dependencies and Protectorates other than Morocco 
Finland 

Costa Rica 

El Salvador 

Czechoslovakia 


Trade agreenents are contemplated with the United Kingdon, Turkey, 
Venezuela, Houador, and a nev agreenent with Canada. 


During the two-year period of 1936-1937, the increase in United States 
exports to all trade agreement cowmtries was 41.9 percent, whereas the increase 
of our exports to non-trade agreenent countries was only 25.9 percent, Canada 
nade reductions ranging from 12 to 65 percent on fresh neats, bacon, han, lard, 
cured neats, extracts and other neat products; and 14 other countries have 
granted concessions on Anerican meat or other aninal products. Cuba reduced 
its duty on Auerican lard from a rate equivalent to 9.8 cents a pound to 2.3 
cents per pound in the first year of the agreenent and agreed to a further. 
gradual reduction to 1.5 cents to be reached in the third year, Moreover, 
Guba, as provided for in the agreement, at the end of the second year, abolished 
its consumption tax of one cent per pound on lard, 


- 20 - 


Trade Agreements ~ P. 2. 


Canada, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Guatemala, and Bl Salvador have 
concessions on wheat; Canada, Cuba, the Netherlands end four Central American 
countries have given concessions on wheat flour. The United States has re- 
ceived substantial concessions from Haiti on butter, cheese, and prepared milk 
products and from Brazil, Honduras, Colompia, Nicaragua, Guatemala and Costa 
Rica on prepared milk products. Six countries have agreed to continue their 
present favorable treatment of imports of American raw cotton, and two 
countries have granted concessions on cottonseed cake and oil. Concessions 
of direct benefit to American tobacco growers and manufacturers have been 
obtained in cight agreements. 

The principle of tariff reciprocity necessarily involves the granting 
of concessions as well as the gaining of concessions. In return, therefore, 
for the concessions obtained from foreign countrics on American agricultural 
and industrial items, the United States has granted reductions in certain of 
its om import duties. 


Generally speaking, noncompetitive imports are admitted free, while 
competitive imports are taxed by the imposition of duties ranging from moder- 
ate rates to those which are aimost prohibitive. 


In the Canadian agreement we granted concessions on some score of 
Canadian agricultural commodities. Some 125 concessions on American agri- 
cultural products were given us by Canada. The concessions granted Canada 
on horses, cows for dairy purposes, hay, hulled oats, and turnips for feed, 
grass and forage crop seeds apply to products of which farmers themselves 
are the principal buyers. The reduction in duty on cream is limited to a 
quantity equivalent to approximately 1/10 of one percent of our annual do- 
mestic production of milk. Agricultural producers benefit not only directly 
from the concessions obtained from foreign countries nn their export products 
but also indirectly. ... As an increasing volume of industrial products is 
shipped to foreign markets, factories approach near to capacity productinn, 
wages increase, more workers are employed, and agricultural products find a 
growing domestic market. 
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Table XIV. SOURCES OF FEDERAL INCOME IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


A EE 


Total iIn- 
Misc. Foreign Social come in 
Income Internal Obliga- AAA Security All Billions 


Taxes 1/ Revenue 2/ Customs tions Taxes Taxes Other 3/ (Approx.) 


1928 55 % 16 % 1G ABs 9% 4.0 
1929 59 16 15 : 5 4.0 
1930 60 15 14 6 5 4.2 
1931 58 18 12 7 5 3.2 
1932 53 25 16 3 2.0) 
1933 36 41 12 5 6 rail 
1934 26 A? 10 1 11 % 5 | 
1935 29 43 9 14 5 3.8 
1936 35 49 ) 2 5 4.1 
1937 41 Al 9 5 f 4 5.3 


1/ ~- Includes current corporation taxes, current individual, back taxes, and 
excess-profits tax. 

e/ - Includes capital stock, estate, gift, alcohol, tobacco, stamp, gasoline, 
automobiles, etc., electrical energy, lubricating oils, communications, ad- 
missions, coconut, etc., oils processed, and other miscellaneous taxes. 

3/ ~- Includes taxes upon carriers and their employees and tax on unjust enrich- 
ment. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1937 


———— 


Table XV. FEDERAL EXPENDITURES IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Total Ex- 
Debt Bonus penditures 
Regular Public Retire-~ Prepay- All in Billions 

Operating 1/ Works 2/ Relief 3/ ment ment Other 4/ ._(Approx.) 
1928 80 % 5 % 15 % 6 
1929 (a3 6 15 3.8 
Loo fds, 7 14 4% 39 
Losi 74. 5) a 6 4.1 
1932 63 2 8 20 Dek 
1933 56 9 7% 21 ik, Bed 
1934 33 | 26 5 ae (eral 
1935 36 10 32 8 14 7 4 
1936 35 10 26 5 19 % 5 8.9 
1937 39 13 31 1 4 9 8.1 


iy ~ Ineludes legislative, judicial, and civil establishments, national defense, 
veterans! pensions and benefits, interest on the public debt, etc. 

2/ - Includes public highways, Tennessee Valley Authority, reclamation, rivers 
and harbors improvement, flood control, public buildings, grants to public 
bodies, etc. 

3/ - Includes direct relief, work relief (WPA and CWA) and CCC. 

4 / ~ Includes loans (net), subscriptions to stock and surplus, AAA, social se- 
curity, railroad retirement, etc. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1937. 
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AGRICUL TURAL PooMOMICS 


~~ ahs 


MORNING SESSION 
10330 A. 
11:00 A. 
12:00 M. 

nemo Pa iM. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

2300 P. 
“4100 P. 


4:15 P. 


, 


‘ BVENING SESSION’ 


7345 Ps Me 


7345 P. M. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


MONDAY - 


_ Opening Remarks . « + « 


State Expenses ..-- -« 
Coimty Expenses . is: s 


Lunch 


Wrmeay LORS ». « « s. si%. 


Recess | 


“Grop Tnsurance % "2%. % |e 


Training and Education of 
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